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5 Tur great importance of having Malt 


Liquors ſalubrious has induced the author 
to publiſh the following ſheets. | 


It has been long thought that the buſi- 
neſs of Brewing might be conducted by il- 
literate people, and conſequently it has 


ſometimes been undertaken by old wo- 
men, oſtlers of Inns, cooks, and other per- 


ſons of no education; time, however, has 
ſhewn how ill qualified ſuch people are 
for the buſineſs, and the Liquors they pro- 
duce are generally defective in ſome re- 


ſpect or other. 


To enable the Nobility and Gentry to 
have their Beers brewed in a proper man- 
ner and in a proper ſtate, and likewiſe to 
inſtruct Gentlemen of the common Brew- 


ery in the moſt approved practice of Brew - 


ing, is the deſign of this Work publiſhed 


by | fo | 
A PRACTICAL BREWER, 
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Directions for the grinding of the Malt; how 


the Mill houſe ought to be ſituated with reſpect 


to the Brewhouſe, in order to ſave the Meal while 
going to the maſh tun, % 3-8 


CHAP. VI. 


The proceſs of Brewing in the moſt conve- 
nient and ſaving manner: A plan of a Brew- 


houſe of the moſt approved conſtruction, 28 


"CH A FP. 


he proceſſes of Maſhing the Malt, Boiling 


the ts, Adding the Hops thereto, Ferment- 


ing the Muſt, and Cleanſing the Beers; and the 
more delicate parts of the buſineſs explained in a 
manner ſuited to the meaneſt capacity, — 32 


BE 


C H A P. VIII. 


Advice with reſpect to the choice of proper 5 


Cellars for keeping Beers; and directions for 


Fining, Racking, and Curing Beers; ſo as at all 


times to have them in a ſtate ready for uſe, 49 


The management preſervation, and ſweeten- 
ing of Caſks, and ſome neceſſary directions re- 


ſpecting Brewing and Cellarage, - 58 
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of September, and is houſed after being 
ſomewhat dried in the ſhocks, 


In unfavourable ſeaſons the barley does : 


not ripen equally, and the different ripe- 


neſs of the corns is difcernable by the eye. 
When houſed too ſoon, which is often the 
caſe in wet harveſts, the unripe corns, by 
means of the moiſture they ſtill retain, 
communicate a heat to the mow, a fer- 
mentation enſues, and the corns of the 
| barley become diſcoloured ; which, had 


the barley been well dried in the ſhocks, 


would have evaporated. 


Such barley the brewer, who would not 


be diſappointed in his buſineſs, muſt al- 


ways avaid, as this grain can never make 


good malt, and the beers brewed from it 


will neither be bright nor ſtrong. 


But barley which has been duly dried 
in the ſhocks, and houſed in good condi- 


tion, generates of itſelf a gentle heat in the 


mow, and ſweats within due bounds. 
| 1 ö 


+ 1 = 
This barley will ſhew a ſample of an u- 
niform colour and clear lively appear- 


Barley thus got, and not allowed to 
heat in the chaff}, to which by the bye it 
is very prone, is the moſt preferable for 
malting, eſpecially if it has been produced 
on a light chalk ſoil. | 


The gentle ſweating in the mow, which 
the barley undergoes, tends greatly to aſ- 
fiſt its malting ; and I would never recom- | 
mend the barley which has not been 
ſweated in this manner a due time. 


Some maltſters, when they wiſh to have 
new malt early to market, perhaps to ob- 
tain a great price, have the barley threſh- 
ed from the ſhocks. This new barley 
does not imbibe the water in the ſteeping 
ciſtern ſo equally as that which has been 
ſweated in the mow a due time, and, in con- 
ſequence, does become ſo equally malted; 
A 2 | the 
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hx 
the progreſs of the acroſpire , while ger. 
minating, will be quicker in ſome corns. 
than in others; ſome will even be but half 
malted, while others are ſo forward as to 
beready for the curing or drying : But, 
as this interferes with the third part of this 
work, I ſhall refer the farther deſcription 
of the ſtate and appearances of barley 
when malted ; and ſhall now proceed to 
the conſideration of water and its diffe- 
rent qualities, ſhewing what water is fitteſt 
for the maltſter and brewer. 7 


© 'The acroſpire is a technical appellation given by malt- 
ſters to the ſhoot of the corn while confined to the body 
of the grain. | 


Cs.) 


CHAP. IL 


OF WATER. 


Warts, though a fimple fluid, and 


daily the object of our ſenſes, is neverthe- 


leſs little underſtood, nor are even the 
_ generality of maltſters and brewers very 
ſolicitous to procure the beſt. 


The lighteſt 1s the i and cio free 


from any mixtures. The pureſt water we 
have is what is collected on the tops of 
high hills, at a diſtance from the ſmoke 
of cities, | 

This water appears to be the fitteſt 
menſtruum for the purpoſes of malting 
and brewing, readily penetrating the thick 
ſkins of the barley, and an excellent ſol- 


vent of the meal of the malt. Burt, as it 


is impracticable to procure this water, 
which, as well as rain water, the next in 
purity, 
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purity, is ſo ſeldom to be collected i in fuf- 
ficient quantities for the purpoſes of malt- 
ing and brewing, we are obliged to 
chooſe river water, which is the third wa- 
ter in point of purity, and is to be ark in 
ſuthcient e e 


I water is leſs liable to be loaded 
with, and is, in moſt ſituations, freer from, 
any metallic or ſaline ſubſtances, than 
ſpring water, and may, if your brewhouſe 
be near the river, be eaſily conveyed into 
* veſlels at a Small Rn 


Many che, acwidfendicg g, aſſert, 
that in the ſpring-brewings the water of 
rivulets, oozing through vegetables in that 
ſeaſon, as it is loaded with the ſtrength of 
the vegetables, will aſſiſt the quality of the 
extract of the malt. But I muſt contradict 
this, by ſaying that the pureſt water, z. e. the 
freeſt from any mixture, will more readily 
inſinuate itſelf into the pores of the barley 
or malt, and be more apt to make a ſtrong 
extract, than when loaded with the ſtrength 
| . | of 
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of vegetables; for water can take up or 
diſſolve only a certain quantity of vege- | 
table matter, and conſequently, when it 
contains any, it will diſſolve lefs than pure 
water will do. . | fs 


The ncht choice of water is of the ut- 
moſt importance to the bre wer, more ſothan 
to the maltſter, for the water is incorporated 
with his beer, and if good, tends greatly 
to increaſe its brightneſs and makes it 

keep longer, but if bad, vice verſa. 


But it will be ſaid, neither of theſe wa- 
ters is every where procurable in large 
cities. There are many wells whoſe waters 
will lather well with ſoap, but indeed theſe 
well waters are more fit for ale-brewing 
than for making a full-taſted porter. They 
may, in ſome meaſure, be purified by put- 
ting ſome unſlaked lime into the well, 
which deſtroys in ſome degree the fo- 
reigm particles which theſe waters general- 
ly contain. In brewhouſes where theſe well 
waters are only to be had, I would recom- 

mend, 


— Fas 
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mend, as well as liming them, expoſing 


their ſurface to the action of the atmo- 


ſphere, by erecting a large ciſtern or re- 


ſervoir ſufficient to contain as much as the 


brewing requires, and letting the water 
remain in it for two days in winter, and 

one day in ſummer, previous to uſing it. If 
it be kept longer than the above mention 
ed time, it is liable to ſpoil and taint. 


This reſervoir being erected higher than 


the brewhouſe is very convenient, gives a 


command of water at all times, and may 
be filled at leiſure hours: The ſituation of 
this reſervoir, with reſpect to the brew- 
houſe, is ſhewn Fig. 1. pl. 1. 3 


CHAP. 
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CHA'P. III. 
OF MALT. 


| TE name of malt is given to barley 
after it has germinated; but the knowWẽ- 
ledge of malting is not ſo eaſily atcain- 
ed as many imagine. To make good 
malt, and cure it well, is a nice point. 
The moſt mealy plump malts are allowed 
to be the beſt; even profeſſed maltſters 
differ among themſelves as to the time of 
| ſtopping the acroſpire or ſhoot ; this may 
appear ſtrange, ſeeing their different malts 
may be tried by a ſimple experiment, V1Z, 
by cracking the corn between the teeth at 
the extremity ; if it is hard in the ſmalleſt 
part of zt, that corn is not duly malted or 
grown, and vice verſa. 
Ihe time, I have found by experience, 
to be the moſt proper for ſtopping the pro- 
greſs of che acroſpire, I mall en out in 


proper time. 
B | 3 
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In the firſt place, care muſt be taken in 
not purchaſing barley that has been ill got 
in and diſcoloured, which you may detect 
upon the ſlighteſt inſ pection; avoid this if 
you wiſh to ſucceed. * | 


WR at notwithſtanding pur- 
chaſe this barley, who imagine, by ſaving 


two or three ſhillings per quarter, they 


have made a good bargain ; and comfort 
themſelves by ſaying. * twill make very 


good ſmall beer.” Bur if ſuch brewers 
are not totally blind to their intereſt, I 


would wiſh to open their eyes by telling 
them a ſtory, which will ſhew them how 


they may have cheaper and better malt. 


I had once dealings with a maltſter, 
who in the end owed me ſome money ; 


| he had two parcels of malt he ſaid, made 


of excellent well got barley ; upon inſpec- 


tion of the ſamples, | found one ſample of 


well made malt, the other had ſome hard 


corns in it; he told me one half of the firſt 


kind was ſold. U pon ſpeaking of the price, 
| - | | he 


8 
a 

he ſaid the parcels were both the ſame: 
How ſo, ſays I? Why, ſays he, they are 
both from one field ; only that laſt parcel 
got a little rain in houſing. I replied, 
there was balf-a-guinea per quarter diffe- 
rence in their value to me; he was amaz- 
ed, but ſaid, I am in your debt, and will 
let you have what you call the worſt, 
whereof there are about 30 quarters at 58. 
per quarter below the beſt, of which there 
are 20 quarters: We agreed. 


I took the ſamples and made the follow- 
ing experiment, which I would adviſe e- 
very brewer to do before purchaſing. I 
blinded my eyes, and picked out twenty- 
four corns of each ſample, and threw them 
into two glaſſes of water : When 1o! out of 
the twenty-four of the worſt kind, there 
fell nine corns to the bottom of the glaſs, 
and of the good only one. I examined the 
ſunk corns of each ſample, and found none 
of them were bruiſed or chipped, becauſe, 
if there are any of them bruiſed, they, as 
well as the ſteely or unmalted corns, will 

e 2 © fink, 
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ſink, by the water inſinuating itſelf into 
them. GT DI AX 


The reſult of this experiment ſhews, 
that of the twenty- four of the bad ſample 
there were more than one third unmalted, 
and of the good only one twentyſourth 
part; even in the beſt there may be one 
hard corn in twenty- four. To my loſs in 
the buying this bad malt, there were in 
the proportion of nine unmalted grains in 
che twenty- four. 

| - '” 

My malt was ſent up, and inſtead of 
30 quarters of the bad, 60 were received 
along with the good. It paſſed, we ſettled 
our accounts. and the thirty quarters I re- 


ceived overplus were brewed with the o- 


ther thirty of the ſame kind. 


Some time after I hired a man from his 
malt houſe, as I made moſt of the malt I 
brewed myſelf, he let me into the ſecret, 
by telling me his maſter had mixed ten 
quarters of barley with the twenty quar- 


ters 


1 

ters of good malt remaining, which he told 
me were ſold when bargaining with him, 
and ſent this additional quantity to me a- 
long with the reſt: I was amazed, but was 
at the ſame time pleaſed that he coincided 
with my opinion, that unmalted corn is the 
ſame of real barley, and indeed theſe thir- 
ty quarters overplus were brewed, and no 
difference found between their reſpective 
worts; and thoſe of the other thirty I 
bought, which I am ſure had been on the 
malting floor, from the appearance of the 
hard corns being ſhrunk in the curing. I 

have related this merely to point out to 
ve thoſe brewers who, as I formerly ſaid, buy - 

bad malt, what a vaſt ſaving per annum 
it may be to them both in duties and malt- 
ſters wages, ſeeing they may purchaſe 
good malt and add one third of good bar- 
ley, which conduct will have likewiſe theſe 
two good conſequences ; inſtead of two or 
three ſhillings per quarter, they will ſave 


twice the ſum, and their malts will be free 


of mouldy or rotten corns, which perhaps 


are diſagreeable to their delicate eyes. 
| | Not 


to their hurt, are the 


(ie I 

Not ay the uſing of bad malt i is high- 
ly detrimental to your trade, but very diſ- 
agreeable to have concern with. The com- 
plaints of cuſtomers, who have a right to 
be well ſerved, the deſertion of ſome of 
them, and drinks returned which there is 
no poſſibility of recovering but by ſtart- 
ing them, or mixing them with new beers, 


7 Let your 3 be at all events well got, 
properly and duly ſweated in the mow, 
and have your ciſtern or veſlel for wetting 
your barley in, well waſhed and fcrubbed 
with a broom, in order to carry off the . 


fime, which is very apt to be generated on 


the ſides of it; I adviſe this e ber 
tween every wetting. 


The water ſhould be firſt put into che 
ciſtern, and while the barley is deſcending 
from above, let a perſon 1 in the mean time 
keep ſtirring the water with a wooden rake, 
which will keep the barley in motion, and 


ſeparate it from the light corns and chaff, 


which 


6-2) 


which will thus be made to ſwim a- top of 
the water and muſt be ſcummed off: this, 
being ſeparated from the weighty barley, 
faves an increaſe of malt duties, and makes 
the malt ſhew a more en ſample. 


Two or .thies days are fallicietn for the 
water and barley to be together in the ciſ- 
| ſtern, obſerving to run off the water and 
replace it with new once during that 
time, raking care the water ſhould over- 
top the barley as long as they are together 
in the ciſtern. To judge of its being ſaſ- 
ciently wetted, take one of the corns end- 
ways, betwen your thumb and forefinger, 
and prefs it, if the ſkin ſtarts readily from 
the ſides of the grain, it is enough; another 
way is to puſh an iron rod into the body of 
the heap. if it goes through the body of the 
barley pretty nn it is reckoned ſufficient- 
ly ſoaked. 
| S 
When it is proved to be ſufficiently wet» 
ted, let off the water and waſh the barley 
wich freſh water, to carry off the ſlime; af- 
cer 


\ 


xy 1 1 
ter this allow the barley to be in the ci- 
ſtern ten or twelve hours, to drain ſuffi- 
ciently ; then throw it out of the ciſtern 
with wooden ſhovels, and lay it in a heap 
about thirty inches thick, where it muſt 
ly until it acquires a gentle heat, as all ve- 
getables do when moiſt and in a heap. It 
muſt then be turned ſlowly over, and laid 
about half the thickneſs of the couch or 
heap as formerly; after this it is to be 
turned forward on the malting floor every 
twelve hours, or oftener in warmer wea- 
ther, being careful that the heat in winter 
never exceeds 45 or 50 degrees. Should the 
heap be allowed to overheat itſelf, the 
| malt will aſſume a bitter taſte and have a 
A | bad flavour, as then the coarſer oils of the 
5 - barley riſe, and the finer oils are deſtroyed. 


* 


| Proceed in turning over the malt, keep- 
ing forwards from the ciſtern, until the a- 
_ croſpireis advanced to fiveſixthsof the corn, 
- which will happen in about 20 or 25 days 
if not overheated, in which caſe it will hap- 
pen much ſooner. At this ſtage it muſt be 
| | carried 
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cited” to the drying or withering floor, 
which is a floor laid in the ſame manner as 
the malting floor, but drier, being higher 
than the malting floor. Here it is to remain 
for three or four days, or until the acro- 
ſpire is juſt preparing to ſhew itſelf at the 
extremity of the corn; the roots will dry 
very perceptibly while on this floor, where 
it muſt be turned ſmartly over three or 
four times a day; and now the corns 
will become of a mealy ſubſtance, which 
when bruiſed upon a board, will reſemble. 
chalk, and is a ſign of good malt. f 


When the malt exhibits theſe appear- 
ances it muſt be removed to the kiln to be 
dried or cured, where it muſt be gradually 
heated at firſt, not haſtily, for fear that, by 
too ſudden a heat, the fermentable quali- 
ties may be evaporated, which they are 
prone to be when the corns are raw; urge 
the fire gradually to its utmoſt pitch, while 
the malt is turned over once a:day, it will 
become of the hue you with, ſooner or 
later, in proportion to the conſtruction of 
„ E | the 
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6 
the kiln, (I am to be underſtood at this 
time as ſpeaking of pale malt.) Thirty-ſix 
hours are, I think, the moſt proper time for 
the malt to be on this kiln, when the heat 
is of a due degree. 


Pale malts, that are to be kept or brewed 
in ſummer, ſhould have rather a higher 
colour than thoſe which are not intended 
to be kept over a ſeaſon, or brewed in 
winter The colour of malts is arbitrary, 
and differs for different beers in almoſt 


every town or country. I recommend 


the cinder of pitcoal burnt in covered 


ovens as the beſt fuel; wood or ſtraw, 


eſpecially if any way green or damp, com- 
municates 2 dilagreeable flayour to the. 
malt, and are far from being a ſweet fuel. 


The haircloth floor is the moſt proper, 


in my opinion, for the pale kiln. 


As ſoon as your malt has received the 
hue you deſire, let it be treaded or tramp- 
led upon by mens feet while warm; this, 
| | if 
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if on a haircloth floor, does not hurt or 


bruiſe the malt, and greatly aſſiſts the 
ſkreening of it afterwards, the roots being 
more eaſily broken and ſeparated from 
the corns when warm than when cold. 


As ſoon as this treading is over (for the 
malt muſt not be allowed to ly until cold 


upon the kiln floor, in which ſituation it 


would, eſpecially in damp weather, at- 


tract the moiſt particles of the atmoſphere 


and become raw) it muſt be thrown into 


| a heap on the centre of the kiln floor, there 
to remain twenty-four hours, that, by not 
being carried hot into the granary, it may 
not generate malt lice and other dſtructive 
inſects, | 


* 


| Malt ſhould be laid at a pretty good 
depth in the granary, that the air may not 


act upon it. 


Aab coloured malts are in the high- 
eſt ſtate of preſervation, and as their fer- 
mentabis qualities have not been deſtroyed 
8 by 
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by too great a heat on the kiln, and by - 
poſſeſſing fewer acids than paler dried 
malts, they form a truer ſap. | 


The kilns for browning malts are laid 
with wire, brick or iron plates, and the 
heats applied to them are much greater 
than thoſe of the pale kilns. _ 


The malts laid on thoſe kilns with ſuch. 
warm floors ſhould have been previouſly 
dried on the pale kiln, the malt muſt «be 
laid at the depth of two inches at moſt ; 
the fuel uſed in theſe kilns is beech fag- 
gots, with a ſufficient quantity of coal 
cinders to keep the fire open. In brown- 
ing malts, as I ſaid in the caſe of pale 
malts, the: fire muſt not be urged too ra- 
pidly at firſt, for it damages them. I do 
not approve of the common cuſtom of 
maltſters, who in order to dry a great num- 
ber of floors in a day, keep the floor of the 
. kiln moſt intenſely hot; the conſequence 
is, when a freſh flooraor quantity of malt 
is laid on, the ſudden heat deſtroys the 

| YT moſt 
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moſt valuable fermentable principles of 
the malt. . | 


"Ip 1 way is to he content Ty at moſt, 
three floors, a-day, and | find my malts | 
look better; and yield a more pleaſant ex- 
tract; whereas, by the contrary practice, 
the corns will blow and crack, and conſe- 
quently are not cap able of defending them- 
ſelves from the influence of the air when 
laid up in granaries. | 


Malts ſhould never be browned above 

the higheſt of theſe three known colours, 
which are ſtated by practice, a brown, a 
middling brown, and a high brown; if 
the malts are dried ſo high as to exceed 
theſe colours they will charr, or become 
full of ſmall burnt ſpots. This indeed has 
often happened, contrary to the intention 
ofanaltſters, by the negligence of ſervants 
in turning the malts on this kiln ; for, ob- 
ſerve, when it is heated, it muſt be turned 
every quarter of an hour to dry it equally. 


When 


( 22 ) 
When you have dried your malts to the 
colour your experience in the taſte of your 


cuſtomers may make you determine on, 


remove them to the granary, and when 
cool make them be thrown into a heap at 
a conſiderable depth, and do in every o- 
ther reſpect as in the pale malts, 
Never brew from new malts, z. e. malts 
from the kiln too ſhort a time ; they ought 
never to be uſed at a ſhorter period than 


three months, otherwiſe they do not yield 


fuch a pleaſant and full-taſted extract, and 
are in every other reſpect unprofitable, 


„ 


OF HOPS. 


As in the courſe of this treatiſe I have 
not dived into the reſearches of chemiſts ®, 
I do not mean to enter on analyſis of ve- 
getables, my book being intended to be 
edifying to the meaneſt capacity. 


The eie may be fully inſtructed in 
theſe matters by chemiſts; there have 
been practical brewers who have deſcant- 
ed at large on that ſubject, viz. Combrune 
and Richardſon, who have great merit in 
what they have =_ 


1 ſhall only fy that hops contain a very | 
great 


* Chemiſts have agreed that hops contain two principles, 

| viz. a fragrant oil, and an agreeable bitter gum reſin, and 
this laſt acquires a bad flayour, by being T_ to long 

continued boiling. . | 
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great quantity of oil, which has been dit. 
tinguiſhed into two Finds, viz. the fra- 
grant and the auſtere. The fragrant is 


very volatile, and by improper manage- 
mentin boiling may be wholly evaporated ; 


while the auſtere oils, which are raiſed by 


long continued boiling, are communicated 
to the beers in all their diſagreeable quali- 
ties. An hour and a half, or two hours 


at moſt, are ſufficient time to boil the hops 


with the worts, and in that time the au- 
ſtere oils will not have been raiſed, neither 


will many of the fragrant oils be evapora- 


ted. 


The beſt hops for ales which are meant 


to have a mild flavour are the Farnham + 


hops; but Eaſt Kent has been generally 


uſed, not in preference to them, but be- 


cauſe they are cheaper, the Farnham hop 
being dearer than commonly ſuits the 


trade of a common brewer. Fat Kent 


hops are fitteſt for the common brewer, 
and preſerve themſelves longer than other 
hops, eſpecially if well cured "_E the _ | 


. 


1 
ter; in that county they are much melio- 
rated by the ſea air, and are preferable to 


thoſe produced in any other county in 


England. 


The hops uſed for brown beers are cal- 
led brown hops; in my practice | have 
found the north clays to have the ſuperio- 
rity, as they poſſeſs a very potent bitter, 


and are highly proper to be uſed in all 


keeping beers. The Burton brewers buy 


them, for they communicate a durability 


to the ales, and fit them for exportation. 
Kentiſh brown hops are preferred by ſome, 
not having ſuch a harſh bitter; but I 
would adviſe uſing the north clays when 


they can be procured, as brown beers do 
not require to have ſo pleaſant a taſte as 
ales, and people generally prefer a ſound, 
though harſhly- hopped drink, to an un- 
ſound drink at all times ; and as brown 


beers are generally kept a long time, 
their auſterity is greatly corrected by age. 


s - preſerve hops for years, lay the bags 
| D | on 
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on their ſides, and fill up the interſtices 


pretty firmly with malt duſt, pile the bags 


above each other in rows, continuing the 
malt duſt to the uppermoſt row. The 
malt duſt defends them from the atmo- 
ſphere, and at the ſame time keeps them 


from damps, not being of itſelf liable to 


attract moiſture. 


Hops generally loſe from ten to fifteen 
per cent. annually of their properties, but 


by following this method you will find 
your trouble well beſtowed. 


CHAP. 


Em) 
C 15 7. V 
| | 


OF GRINDING THE MALT. 


Is N grinding the male, it is ſufficient to 
bruiſe each corn, not to reduce it to pow- 


der, otherwiſe you will endanger the ſafety 


of the maſh by its dogging; and on the o- 


ther hand, if the corns be not all. broken, 


the whole corns give out no ſtrength to 


the extract. 


Be careful when grinding the malts that 


the flour does not make its eſcape, where- 


by you loſe much of the ſtrength of the 
extract: The mill ſhould be ſo conſtruct- 


ed, as that the malt ſhall deſcend into the 
maſh leiſurely through a wooden trunk, 
not to be carried a great way in bags or 


| baſkets and tumbled in, as is often prac- 
tiled. 


—— CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 
or THE BREW HOUSE. 


Tux different utenſils in a brewhouſe 
ought to be ſituated in ſuch a manner as 
to avoid ſpilling, and at the ſame time to 
fave unneceſſary labour; and as this ſi- 
tuation is of ſo much conſequence, I have 
annexed a plan of a brewhouſe. 


The cold liquor * pump AA raiſes the 
water from the river or well B, which, as 
well as the wort pump MM, is driven by 
a horſe ; which horſe, by the aid of proper 
machinery, likewiſe grinds the malt uſed 
in the brewhouſe : The grinding houſe is 

ſituated between the pumps, as may be 

ſeen by the mill ſpout P, which conducts 
„„ 8 


* Brewers call water, whether warm or cold, liquor q it 
being a fine among them to uſe the word water. 
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the malt from the mill into the maſh tun 


H. The liquor from the river B is pump- 


ed into the ciſtern or reſervoir C, where it 
is ready at all times during the hurry of 
brewing, and from the ciſtern it paſſes 
through the large pi pipe D into the liquor 


copper E, where it may be ſtopped by a 
cock at the extremity of the pipe. The li- 


quor, when warmed for maſhing, is let in- 
to the maſh tun H, by opening the cock F 


in the bottom of the copper, and runs 


down the trunk Z, which carries it into 
the raifing ſpout G in the maſh tun H; 
this ſpout, by a notch in the moveable or 
falſe bottoms of the maſh tun, conducts 
the liquor between the moveable and real 


bottoms, which by aſcending aſſiſts the 


maſhing very much, 


The extract or wort is let go by turn- 


ing the cock K into the underback L, and 
is from thence carried by the horſe pump 
MM unto a level with the wort copper O, 
and runs from the pump through the pipe 
NN into the wort copper. 


When 


ei neee 
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When cold liquor is required for maſh- | 

ing, as is the caſe in ſmall beer brewing, 

it is had from the ciſtern C by the pipe Q, 
which communicates with it. 

Thus theſe three very laborious parts of 
the buſineſs, viz. pumping the liquor from 
the river or well, maſhing and pumping 
up the worts into the copper, may be eaſi- 


ly performed by two men, and they are 


able to maſh a very conſiderable quantity 


of malt, and attend to the ſteeming of 


caſks, liquoring the backs, &c. between 
maſhes. 


When all the worts are in the great cop- 


per O. and are boiled ſufficiently, they are * 


run off into the firſt back T, by turning 


| the cock R, the ſpout W conducting the 
worts into the drainer S, which detains 


the hops; this back communicates with 
the two large backs YY, which are ſuffi- 


_ cient to contain all the worts, and they 


may be laid at a greater or leſs depth, by 


_ uſing one or both of OE backs, ſtopping 


either 


\ 


8 1 
either of the pipes X, by putting in one of 
the plugs UU; the ſituation of theſe two 


backs is higher than the fermenting tuns, 5 


and by pipes the worts are conveyed into 


them below, and if there is conveniency 


the tuns, when cleanſing *, ought to be 

high enough to fill the caſks in the cellars, 

| by means of a leathern pipe. -This brew- 

ing proceſs is carried on eaſily throughout, 

and with pleaſure, the utenſils being ſo ſi- 
tuated as to do all the work themſelves. 


* Cleanſing denotes filling the caſks from the fermenting 
tuns ; it is ſometimes called taking up the tun. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, VII. 


OF BREWING. 


: Havine procured my malt of the beſt 


quality, ſuch as Irecommended when treat- 
ing on that ſubject, I proceed now to the 
proceſs of brewing. : 


In the firſt place, I have my coppers 
ſcoured bright and well waſhed out the 
day before brewing. and my liquor in 
the liquor copper brought to boil; then, 
by means of the pipe and cock from the 
reſervoir, I procure cold liquor, to tem- 
per or bring the warm liquor down to the 
heat I require it for the firſt maſh of this 
brewing, which I intend ſhall be ſmall 
beer, my malt is next to amber in colour. 
I prefer this to paler malts for ſmall beer, 
eſpecially, as by its higher hue it gives 

the 


2 


T @ ) 


the beer a good nn glaſs, the nen- . 
6 W 1 * eee, et 


— 


A e mention no ee TED of e or bY 
Wer becauſe at the conclufion of this 
Work [I have laid down two actual brew-. 
ings of ſmall beer, as I have done likewiſe. 
of ale and porter; I made two of each, 
becauſe che proceſs of brewing i in the two 
different ſeaſons is not conducted in the 
ſame manner, and this is owing to the 
beers of their reſpective ſeaſons being de- 
ſigned to be Tape in diebe eee | 
tures.  . . 5 
Having got my maſh tun well waſhed 
while my liquor is heating, I let the liquor 
into the tun by the riſing ſpout, and it de- 
ſcends to the bottom of the tun and a- 
ſcends until it is in quantity ſufficient for 
the malt; I take the depth, and if juſt, I 
make my miller ſend down the ground 
malt through the mill ſpout into the maſh 
tun: Whilſt the malt is deſcending into 
the liquor, [ cauſe my men, with rakes or 
= - * 


CS 


plies; mix the malt and liquor together; 5 
the rakes are preferred to oars in the firſt 
maſh, the malt being then dry, as by their 
horizontal motion they are not ſo apt to 
ſcatter the flour of the malt. When the 
malt is thoroughly wetted the oars are made 
uſe of, which raiſe the malt from the bot- 
tom of the'maſh, and mix or blend it with 
the liquor. The time for uſing the oars is 
in proportion to the quantity of malt; if 


under five quarters, a quarter of an hour 


is ſufficient; the larger the body of malt 
the more maſhing is neceſſary, the quan- 
tity, if great. does not ſo eaſily get wetted, 
and can ſuffer more work, as it is not fo 


liable to loſe the deſigned heat as a ſmaller 


quantity ; when maſked it is to be cover-- 
ed up with a little dry malt, which the 
miller muſt detain from the maſh on pur- 
poſe, this retains the heat in the maſh, and 
conſequently aſſiſts the properly extracting 
the malt. 


Now I take my firſt 2 by 
means of a thermometer, whoſe ſtem is 


ſo 
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ſo long that the bulb reaches to the middle 


of the maſh; there J leave it ſtanding till 
the time of running off the extract, or, as 


brewers term it, ſlacking; I note down the 


heat at this time, and as this firſt maſh 


ſtands three hours in winter and two ig 
ſummer, I take another obſervation in the 


intermediate ſpace, and a chird at the time 
of ſlacking; which plan of conduct I re- 


commend to every brewer until he can, by 
practiſing this and obſerving the heat, 


| know. what will be the heat of the maſh, 


which I have myſelf arrived at.—While - 


this maſhing was performing, the liquor 


from the reſervoir was running into the 


| liquor copper, and a good fire put to it 


— which has brought it to the heat of 1755 


Ie 18A piece of good conduct in brewers 
to time theſe neceſſary parts of the buſi- 


neſs well: I have now in my liquor cop- 


per liquor ſufficient to waſh my under- 


2 E 2 back, 


When ſpeaking of the degrees of heat on the ſcale of 
the thermometer, I am all along to be underſtood as uſing 


Fahrenheit's. 


mY 
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back, my coolers and tuns, 1 ſtem my | 
cocks likewiſe at this time, which is per- 
formed by putting a little warm liquor in 
them and bunging them; this ſoftens 

them, and aſſiſts much the e or 

| rinſing of them afterwards. 


When the maſh is ſlacked, we have e- . 
nough of liquor in the e which we 
apply a good fire . 


When my maſh is half ſpent I apply 
my thermometer fo the worts at the cock 
of the underback, and find there are only 
three degrees of difference between this 
obſervation and the one I made when juſt 
ſlacking, my thermometer being then in 
the maſh. This is a true ſign of good malt 

and of a fair maſh; bad malt cauſes the 
heat of the maſh to vary conſiderably, and 
[ the variation is in proportion to the num- 
i ber of hard corns in the maſh. 


27 As ſoon as my liquor is reduced to the 
1 proper heat, and the math tun run, I let it 
| on 


{ 7 } 
on the malt and waſh it with oars half an 
hour, and let it ſtand half an hour longer, 
-in which time the worts from ghe under- 
back are aſcending into the wort copper, 
and are the firſt worts. A fire muſt be 
immediately put to the wort copper to 
heat the worts, juſt as much as to keep them 
from fading, as I boil none until all my 
length or quantity of worts are up from 


the underback. In an hour hence the 
maſh is again ſpending, and when run 1 


maſh again with cold liquor from the re- 
ſervoir; and maſh it with the oars one 
quarter of an hour, and allow it to ſtand 
three quarters of an hour more in winter, 
and one quarter in ſummer, I then ſlack, 
and have up this third and laſt wort in the 
copper among the former worts. I now 
add my hops, that they may be well wet- 
ted and broke among the worts before 
they boil. This ought always to be done 
in putting in the hops into ſtrong as well as 
into weak malt liquor brewing. The hops, 
by this treatment, give the worts a better 
flavour than when thrown into a wort 

| that 


ta. 


that is boiling furiouſly, I as make 
three maſhes for ſmall beer, and I find my 
beer more, palatable on that account ; over- 
maſhing the malt has the ſame bad effect 
as overboiling the hops, it gives the beer 
an auſtere taſte ; ſome people make four or 
five maſhes, which I diſapprove of. 


I boil my worts in ſummer three hours, 
and in winter two, ſo uſe leſs liquor in win- 
ter than in ſummer to make the worts of 
the ſame ſtrength. The waſte of the worts 
by boiling may be eafily aſcertained by 
practice, I think ſmall beer loſes nearly 
one barrel an hour, but this varies in . 
portion to the conſtruction of the copper.“ 


* - 4 Gs * 
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The. 


* In boiling, a conſiderable fieam ariſes in the copper, 
which is pure water mixed with the fineſt and moſt fragrant 


oils of the hops, which cannot by any means be entirely con- 


denſed, An invention of a brewer was publiſhed ſome years 
ago, to condenſe the ſteam of the worts when boiling, mean- 
ing to retain the volatile oils of the hops in the body of the 
worts. It was in this manner; he erected a circular cover 


er dome on his wort copper, and had a large pipe fixed upright 
| in 
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The boiling of the ſmall beer worts 
muſt, as well as ſtrong worts, be performed 
as violently as they will bear without fry- 
ing, which is cauſed by an overviolent 
fire. 0 — "8 | 7 . 
When boiled to the term 8 the 
vorts are let off into the coolers, and laid 
art a depth greater in winter than in ſum- 
mer, in which laſt ſeaſon they ſhould bare- 
ly cover the backs; the ſooner they are 
cool, and fit to be put to ferment, the bet- 
in the topof the dome; the top of the pipe was inſerted in the 
bottom of a puncheon filled with water, having a valve in the 
aperture at the top of the pipe, which by the force of the 
ſteam is forced up as in the caſe of a ſteam engine, the water 
ruſhes in and the ſteam is temperately condenſed until it re- 
gained force ſufficient to cauſe another condenſation. For 
the ſatisfaction of thoſe who may not have ſeen this inven- 
tion, I have ſubjoined a plan of it, ſee Plate II. | 
But as I always prepared ſecing when my ſtrong worts 
broke “ in boiling, which is the ſign of their being well e- 


' nough, and inſures their working kindly i in fermentation : I 
never uſed the apparatus, 


* When worts break, they appear to conſiſt of ſmall de- 5 


tached corpuſcles. The imall worts never aſſume this = 
pearance. 


> 
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| 5 — being apt to — i in 
which ſtate they are hardly capable: of fer- 
mentation, and have a rediſh colour and 
moſt di ſagreeable flavour; a moſt unlucky 
circumſtance when it happens in a brew- 
| houſe, not being eaſily got the better of. 
When my ſmall beer worts are cooled to 
the proper degree in winter, and in ſum- 
mer are as coldias the night air, I put them 
to yeaſt; Lallow one gallon of yeaſt to the 
quarter of malt in the winter, and in the : 
heat of ſummer one half gallon. In ſum- 
mer I put in the yeaſt at different times, 
one ' half of the quantity at firſt, and feed 
them with the other half until fit to ny | 
| _ gs 

© + „ aac 
24h Winter the Imad beer — 5 5 to be 
cleanſed wlien the head or froth is juſt be- 
ginning to become ſolid or thickpn ; in 
ſüummer, if very hot weather, as foon as 
begins do ſhew white head. 
Zac yidmd' e 
BI r cleanſed intcthe caſks, TAR "DR 


always full, as they throw over a great deal 
*r. h "fe? Hrn ods ng and f in 
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in the fermenting ; ; 40 not Gill them up 
with the workings over in the ſtillings , 
this is a bad practice, and makes the beer 
have a harſh greaſy taſte, and liable to be- 
come ſtale ſooner than they would if they 
were filled from a freſh broached full 


As ſoon as your beer PO which it 
vill do in three weeks at moſt, you may 
then broach. If you ſend it out in fir- 
Eins, add one fourth of new fermenting 
beer to it; chis will make it take a head 
in the caſks, and ſparkle in the glaſs * 
bottled. 0 | 


There is nothing farther on this head 
to ſay, but to caution brewers from filling 


caſks or utenſils with new beers or worts 


without waſhing or ſcrubbing them well, 
as many do, ſaying, © theſe will do well 
enough, they were only once filled fince 
waſhing ! this is highly wrong, and en- 

TE _— 


* The ftillings are the receivers of what is worked over 
by the caſks, and are below the caſks, 
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dangers the clean nly taſte of beers, een 


ly in ſummer. e Lect? a us 


To 


The "brewing of b firong ales ws finall, 
beer after them is, in ſome reſpecds, nearly 
carried on in the ſame manner as ſmall 
beer alone, differing only in the quantity 
of the hops and yeaſt in proportion to their 
quality of worts, and the fermentation be- 
ing carried farther. „ i 

Let your 4 be = the pale kind; | 
hops are not required in ſtrong ales in 
ſuch quantities as in porter, the ſuperior 

ſtrength of malt generally given to ales aſ- 
ſiſts the preſervation. Small beers are ge- 
nerally brewed after ales. The worts for 
the ale I draw off in two hot maſhes, and 
for the ſmall beer at one hot and one cold. 
maſh. 


The quantity of yeaſt 1 allow for ale is, 
in winter, two gallons per quarter; and 
for ſmall beer after it, one and a fourth 

. Ballon ; 


ER) 
gallon; : in "the Heat of ſimmer, o one half | 


or theſe e e 
* 0. Wee l os: Ky 430 f 5 5 


As ales require 65 bs brewed with Water 


1 * 


: 
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maſhes than porter © or ſmall beer, and are 


not allowed 15 great quantity of hops, the 


fermentatioh may be carried farther than 


* 


in thoſe apt drinks. e 


[flees e e oe 
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mm che terwedtsdon of ſtrong drinks, 
care muſt be taken that they have neither 


of theſe Two extremes, viz. a yeaſty and 
greaff/Havbur, ora heavy taſte. The for- 
mer happeris when the head of the drink 


is ſuffered to fall down into the body of 


the muſt, by remaining too long in the 
tun after being fit to cleanſe. The latter 
fault ariſts from the drink Tot having been 
long endugh in tht fermènting tun, to have 
its body ſufficiently farified or opened, or 
being too ſoon cleanſed. To avoid theſe, 
I ſhall explain my method of UNS 
the fermentation of ales. | 
I et down my worts at their due heat, 
? —_—_— and 


and when a9 * are half run down i into the 


tun I add my yeaſt, which ought to be 


lively and briſk, the whole quantity of it 
at once in winter, and in ſummer one. half 


at firſt, and one fourth at twelve hours af- 


ter, and the remainder at fix hours from 
this ſecond feeding. When the worts be- 
gin to cream, which is the ſign of their ha- 
ving taken with the yeaſt, I take a beater- 


in and mix them; I repeat this frequent- 


Iy, or when the head riſes, during the tu- 
multuous fermentation, and continue un- 
til the head riſes of a ſolid body and yel- 
low colour, which will riſe to about two. | 
thirds of the height it was of when vio- 


| lently fermenting. 


When this appears I I deſiſt on any beat- 
ing-in, and taſte the drink if it has a vinous 


flavour and taſte and the lees readily ſubſide, N 
by the wort dividing irſelf into large flakes, 
I cleanſe it as ſoon as poſſible into caſks, 


without beating-in this ſolid head, which 


many practiſe; but I donot always approve _ 
of the cuſtom, eſpecially in ſummer, The 


| caſks 


tw} 


caſks, as I recommended in the ſinall beer 
cleanſing, muſt be carefully kept full with 
clean drink during the whole time they 
are diſcharging the yeaſt i into the ſtiling : 
If you do not fill up the caſks with clean 
drink, but uſe what is in the ſtilling, you 
return the yeaſt 1 into the drink, which will 
make it become ſoon ſtale, and at the ſame | 
time prevent it from becoming ſo fine as 
it other wiſe would. When the ales have 
worked ſufficiently, and will k bear bunging, 
let them be carefully ſtopt up with wood- 

en bungs and laid in the cellars to ripen, 
| which happens ſooger or later, according 
to the colour of the malt and che goodneſs 
of the cellars/where they, are depoſited, 


The brewing and fermentation, « of brown 
-, beers differ from the two former proceſſes, 
in ſmall beer and ale. The heat of the 
| maſhes is varied according to the colour 
of the malt, the colour of this being arbi- 
trary, and, like all other beers, dependent 
on the caprice of cuſtomers. In the brew- 


| 2 Wes ſpecified at the end of this treatiſe I 
5 have 


(.46 ) 
have marked the colour of the malt, chat, 
by the heat of the maſhes there ſhewn, 5 
ſome judgement may be eaſily formed of 
che n required for thy cuterenit hues. ' 


cus $1 N L A 


1 Where the 3 of the malt is very 
high, or when, by exceſſive drying of it, 
there are any appearances of black {po ts, 
the heats of the maſhes muſt be conſide- 
rably lowered. By maſhing theſe blac- 
| kened males yery hot, the drink is impre 

nated with ſuch a quantity of — 
matic oil, as will make it ferment unkind- 
ly. and taſte exceedingly coarſe, and even 
though precipitated, when thought fit for 
uſe, will require a very long time to be fit 
for broaching. . 
8 

5 As ſuch kigh coloured drinks may ſome- 
times be required, it is very proper, in u 
ſing theſe brown malts, to add à propor- 
tion of pale malt to the maſh ; the colour 
of the drink will not be perceptibly alter- 
ed by it, and will be ſooner fit for uſe, 
and have a much more agréeable taſte. 
Theſe 


— 


e 

Theſe brown malts, when brewed into a 
very ſtrong porter, (brown ſtout) produce 
worts that are loaded with oil, and require 
a much greater quantity of yeaſt than any 
other drink. In porter, I give in winter 
two and a half gallons of yealt to the quar- 
ter of malt, and in ſummer, half of this 
quantity. I divide the yeaſt in ſummer, 


; 2 in winter give it the whole quantity 


. 
+, 4-8 
7 8; 1 


The fermentation of brown Beers ought 
not to be ſo violently performed as that of 
ales; they are generally deſigned to be kept 
long, and when leiſurely fermented they 
will have a fuller taſte, and preſerve them- 
ſelves longer. fs 

In brown ſtout, or porter, the quanti- 
ty of hops that is allowed is nearly the 
ſame, twelve pounds per quarter being the 
uſual medium for drink that is to be kept 
a twelvemonth. Burt in thoſe beers for ex- 
portacion, the quantity is greater in pro- 
portion to the climate where they are to 
De 


. 
TV) 
be conſumed; thirty pounds per quarter 
| have been uſed with ſucceſs, when the 
drink is meant to be ſent into warm lati- 


— 


tudes. 


Obſerve, that an overhopped drink does | 
not ferment ſo readily as otherwiſe. 


_ 
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| ; e N to Fonds ewe 
As the having drinks ſound, and at alt 
times fit for uſe, isa deſideratum of every 
brewer who wiſhes to give ſatis faction to 
his cuſtomers, great attention in the choice 
of cellars is requiſite. It is a very hard caſe, 
after being at much expence and trouble 
in forming the beers, that they i ſhould 
be deftroyed. I have known ſome thou- 
ſands of barrels ſo unfit for uſe when re- 
quired, as not, but by ſtarting or mixing 
with new beers, to be made marketable. - 


'Perhaps there is an error, which ma- 
ny opulent brewers get into, of laying 
up more ſtock in the cellars than the de- 
mand requires; for, by that management, 
many caſks Broad be overlooked and be- 
8 5 Cellars 


© 3 - 
* ellars ought, where there is conveni- 
ency, to be below the level of the ground, 
as in that ſituation they are leaſt liable to 


be affected by the changes of the tempera- | 


ture of the air; and if vaulted, or arched 
over, they are preferable to any other cel- 


lars, if dry; a dry cellar in this ſituation 


does not rot the caſks; and has the ad van- 
tage of being almoſt os af the > ws 


, Het n OF SEE 4 


8 > 
* * * 


| Er Þ $6! ar 1144431 539 5111 
Ahe W . of obſerving and 


baving a true knowledge of the ſtate of the 


drinks in the cellars, and of keeping di- 
ſtinct accounts of their reſpectiye ages and 
ripeneſs, has induced bre wers ta have cel - 
lar men or coopers, to * wo ow , 
the tac. 5 


The truſt is very great, and on it depend, | 
in a great meaſure, the ſale of the drinks 


a _ the I of the brewer. 


— 


Tbeſe 3 are likewiſe 1 wick 


other neceſlary parts a the buſineſs, fining, 


TI, 


(s«) 


racking, and preſerving. . The different 
methods of treating drinks in their reſpec- 


tiye ſtates I ſhall explain afterwards, and 


only obſerve here, that the age of the drink 


is not always the criterion of its being fit 
for uſe, and many people haye been miſ- 
taken 1n this ahr, 4 


| Opacity, or cloudineſs is 5 very diſagree· 

able diſeaſe in beer; to overcome it, co- 
louring has been uſed, which in a great 
| degree hides the greyneſs of the beer, and 


pleaſes the eye; this colouring is made of | 


calcined ſugar, But as this method alters 


the. colour and deſigned taſte of the beer, 
I ſhall give my method of curing a butt of 
cloudy beer, after having ſhewn the origin 


or cauſe of this diſeaſe, 


Beers. which have been fermented with: 
flat or ſtale yeaſt, have neither their bodies 


ſufficiently opened, nor the ſpirit which 


well-managed beers have; they always or - 


in moſt caſes become cloudy. 


ER Beers 


d 

jey that has been ill-houſed never appear 
n -inforts' Holows: and exhibit the 
ſame difference of hue which is obſervable 
in is bare chat was ill got. | 


The hs: ak to wiſts the moſt x of 
theſe beers, is to mix them with new beers, 
as they are, in my opinion, irrecoverable ; 
for I honeſtly confeſs, that my endeavours 
to fine them with wholeſome noſtrums 
have conſtantly proved abortive. 


The former 12555 1 IE ae had 
through my hands, and have cured them 

by the following method, but which 1 in- 
deed impairs their ſtrength. N 


The butt I mean to cure, I fine with two 
quarts of diſſolved iſinglaſs, of the confiſt- 
ency of jelly; this precipicant, by its whole- 
ſomeneſs, I prefer to all others, as the iſin- 
glaſs is heavier than the beer, it falls down 
to the bottom of the caſk, and carries along 
with it thoſe floating particles which hin- 
| Fa * 


(a1 


der the pellueidity of the beer. But ob- 
{ſerve to mix the precipitant with the body 
of the beer by means of a wooden rod, 
reaching only two thirds down into the 
caſk, ſo as not to raiſe the ſediment; If it 
does not fine in twenty-four hours, I. re- 
| pear the quantity, and if it is unſucceſsful 
ſtill, then the beer muſt be racked off into a 
clean butt, and one gallon of ſtrong freſh 
yeaſt, and eight gallons of boiling worts 
from the copper muſt be added to it. This 
yeaſt and worts will bring on an almoſt 
inſtantaneous fermentation, in which it 

muſt remain fix hours, Then 1 bung it | 
up tight, which heightens the fermen- 
tation, and-take care, every opportunity, 
to give the caſk vent by a peg-hole in the 
bung. to prevent its burſting ; when this 
fermentation is over, the beer will begin to 
fine of itſelf; if not ſufficiently fine to 
| pleaſe the conſumer, the precipitant may 
be again uſed, which will now — 

fine 3 it. 


This method of recovering this diſeaſed 
beer always ſucceeded to my wifh, but care 
| muſt 


ts) 


0 be taken to procure a very ſtrong 
caſſk for this Purpalt: to. infung . ey 
of the beer. u % tt Tei 195d Sly, 0 
1 diſeaſe, mne common ny 
is flatneſs; theſe: beers. ought not to be 
brought into uſe immediately, as time may 
recover them. - But ſhould they be want - 
ed, every method that will put them upon = 
a fret ſhould be practiſed; pitching the . 
caſk upſide down, which, mixing the lees 
with the beer again, ſometimes brings on a 
fermentation, and in general will have the 
deſired effect. If it have not, rack it off, 
and mix one eighth of new fermenting beer 
with it, this an ever been a ſure er. 


Ropy * are Pads "ug rolling 3 
tumbling the caſk about, to endeavour to 
break the congealed body of them. And 
I mix ſea ſalt with them in ſmall quanti- 
ties, which cuts the drink, eſpecially if it 
be mixed, by rolling about the caſk. If 
this does not entirely anſwer the end, I 
mix oneeighthof new fermenting beer with 

„them, 


* 


TY) 
Guat, dot obſerve to rack them off i in n : 
_ er wo” ther ap on "ws laſt 
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Driaks, when acid or ſtale; a dhe Webel 
byalkaline ſubſtarices,* ſuch as limeſtones, 
chalk, and calcined oyſter ſhells; but as 
| _ theſe ſubſtances by abſorbing the acids of 

be beers make it flat, it muſt UE "revived 
by mm of new beer. 5 
BJ n wot” . ' \ (441; 5 1 45 1 

Some TER pride themſebvis im ha- 
vitig: noſtrums to ſtrengthen and give the 


beers the taſte of great age, by altering the 


flavour of them; but let it be obſerved, 


that theſe chemical compoſitions can never 
come into competition with good malt and 


hops, many of them are even deſtructive 
to health, and all of them change either 
che colour or the nature of the beers. 


WIFI. | Beers 


Muſty drinks are cured by running 
them through a quantity of warm boiled 
hops, and put upon a fret with new wry : 


( 56 ) 055 
Beers which are intended to be long 
kept, are rendered fit for uſe, by uſing two 
quarts of iſinglaſs diſſolved in ſtale beer ta 
a butt, if that quantity does not overcome 
| thethickneſs, repeat N in twelve 


Neve enn your W long t time 
before uſing them, it hurts their preſerva- 
five properties, and flattens them; two or 
three days is a ſufficient time a] ta 
r e 1 B bas It i- 


S 
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| | lands and pale ales generally become 
ſpontaneouſly fine, and bottling them is 4 
very great improvement, as then they are 
obtained at a degree of perfection unat- 
tainable while they are in the caſks ; the 
air finds admiſſion through the ſeams of the 
caſks, and even through the pores of the 
wood, which keeps up a conſtant and ge- 
' nerally imperceptible fret. Beers when in 
caſks can never, it is ſaid, be at reſt. 


Many of theſe diſcaſes of beers pe 
prevented, | 


5 „„ 
prevented, by only uſing good malt and hops, 
and by being attentive tokeep the caſł and 
other utenſils perfectly clean and ſweet, than 


which nothing is more neceſſary and com- 


mendable, and experience ſhews, that a 
cleanly brewer ſeldom fails in having good 
beer. e 


r n 
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CHA P. IX. 


OF cs ks. 


CAsRS compoſe a very great part of a 
brewer's capital, and therefore their pre- 
ſervation requires his utmoſt attention. 


It is as great a fault to have too many 
as too few of them; by beinggfoo long 
empty they become Ky, ſuffer 
much by being tumbled about in the yard, 
expoſed to ſun and rain, in ſomuch, that 

ſome will tell you, they ſuffer more when 
long empty than when daily uſed. 


Some people, to preſerve their caſks 
ſweet, and free from mouldineſs, bung 
them tight with a little yeaſt in them, in 
order to have them in readineſs to fill next 


brewing ſeaſon. This may do for a month 
| or 
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or two at moſt ; but it has this diſadvan- 
tage, that ſhould the leaſt peg-hole be 
unſtopt in the caſk, the air finds admiſ- 
ion, and the yeaft conſequently becomes 
putrid: Theſe putrid caſks come in, 
through careleſſneſs, to be waſhed and fil- 
led indiſcriminately with the ſweet ones, 
to the great hurt of the brewer, . in- 
conveniency of the conſumer. 


The moſt approved method is, by un- 
heading the caſks and waſhing them out 
perfectly clean previous to laying them up; 
it is a ſmall expence, but nothing when 
compared to the diſadvantage of having 
mouldy or muſty drinks returned, which, 
as I ſaid before, frequently happens by 
che former practice. 
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ACTUAL BREWINGS or ALE, &c. 


Nov, 234 1780—Air at 409. 


12 quarters pale mal , 
60 libs, hops, 


Length, 12 barrels ale, 24 barrels beer, 


iſt liquor at 1700. 


20“ inches in maſh tun, 
Maſhed one hour, 
Stood two hours more, 6 5 


Length in wort copper when 


pumped up, = — 6 barrels. 8 


* Tt may be proper to obſerve here, that twice the quan- 
tity of liquor muſt be allowed to the firſt maſh than what 
may be expected from the goods again; the dry malt im- 
bibes almoſt one half of the liquor uſed in this maſh, and re- 
tains it during the whole proceſs ; this retention is greater 
in proportion to the newneſs or high dried ſtate of the malt 


uſed; by newneſs, I mean thoſe malts which have not been 


long from the kiln, and have not Joſt, the fiery articles, by 
not being long enough kept to, . of the temperature of 


the air. 


* 


2d liquor at 182. 

"mY inches in tun, 

Maſhed half an hour, _ 

Stood half an hour more, 

Length in wort copper when . 
pumped up, = 9 bs.—15. 
Hops added and maſhed in the worts 

20 minutes before boiling, worts broke 

in an hour and five minutes, run out of 

the copper thirteen and a half barrels 


warm ͤ worts. 


iſt liquor for ſmall beer at 1 50. 
20 inches in maſh tun, 
' Maſhed half an hour, 
Stood half an hour more, | 
Length in wort copper when 
pumped up, - 112 barrels 


2d liquor cold. 

zo inches in maſh tun, 

Maſhed half an hour, 

Stood half an hour more, 

Length in wort copper when 
pumped up, — — 18—30 | 
eh — Boiled 
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Boiled two hours with one third of the 


| hops which were uſed in the ale, run out 


of copper twenty-ſix and three fourth bar- 

Tels. | pede” 
The ſtrong worts cool into 12 barrels. 
The ſmall worts into 24 ditto, 


The difference in the lengths or quan- 
tities of the worts, i. e. unboiled worts, 
ought to be attended to in the courſe of the 


proceſs, as thereby the ſtrength of the beers ; 


is regulated. I have, I think, in this brew- 


ing ſhewn plainly my manner of aſcertain- 
ing the lengths, which may ſerve in any 


future brewing, with the ſame quantity 
of malt, at the ſame ſeaſon of the year. 
But in ſummer the ſmall beer worts muſt 
be longer drawn, as they are boiled long- 
er, viz. three hours inſtead of two. 


The medium heat of the air at this ſea- 
{on is at 409, I allow the worts to deſcend 
to the tuns at 50%, and as they in this wea- 
ther loſe 50 before they take with the yeaſt, 


let it be underſtood I ſpeak of my ownexpe- 


rience 


( 63 ) 
_ rience in a brew-houſe conſtructed accord- 
ing to the plan above deſcribed, the worts 
having to run throngh a pipe the diſtance 
of fix yards to the tuns, whereas, in ſome 
brew-houſes, they are conducted to the 
'tuns by much longer pipes; in ſuch a 
ſituation they muſt be allowed a degree 
of heat equal to the diſtance, My 
worts are in the tuns at 45®, and by 
the heat of fermentation acquire 10? 
more, ſo that this beer is fermented at 
55. The yeaſt is all put into the ſtrong 
worts at firſt, and as ſoon as they are taken 
with the yeaſt they are well mixed to- 
gether, the beating- in is repeated as of- 
ten as the head riſes, and until a yeaſty 
yellow head diſcovers itſelf. I then taſte 
the drink; if it appears and taſtes in the 
manner I formerly deſcribed, I cleanſe it 
without beating-1n this head. I broach 
one of the caſks to fill up what the others 
throw out, and find by this proceſs, that 
at the end of four or five months, I have a 
light pleaſant and tranſparent ale. 


* 


As 


| | 1 64) 


As I do in the caſe of fermenting the 
ftrong worts, ſo I do in the ſmall, allow- 
ing the whole quantity of yeaſt at firſt, and 
beating-in the head until it ariſes a little 
yeaſty, then cleanſe it and fill up the caſks 
in the ſame manner as the * 


4 Saks of Ale and, Beer 1 18 July . 
r781,—Air at 609, 
12 quarters malt next to amber, ; 


48 libs. hops, | | 
1 12 barrels _ 24 barrels beers g 


1ſt liquor at 1759 | 
Depths, &c. in maſh tun and wort copper 
as laſt brewing, 
Stands 'one hour leſs than laſt brewing . | 


2d liquor at 1909. 
Depths &c. as per laſt brewing, 
Stands one half hour. 

Boiled with the hops added to che worts 
as per laſt brewing, boiled one hour as the 
worts then broke, out at thirteen and one 
fourth barrels warm worts. 


1ſt 


1 
xft liquor for ſmall beer at 155%; 
Depths, &c. as per laſt brewing, 
Stands © one half hour. | 


2d liquor cold. 
Depths in maſh tun 33 inches, 
Stands a quarter of an hour, 
| Boiled three hours, out at twenty-ſeven 
barrels warm worts. | 


The quantity of liquor for the ſmall 
beer in this brewing 1 is a little greater, be- 
ing allowed one hour more boiling i in this 
ſeaſon. e 


The yeaſt for the ſtrong and ſmall worts 
muſt be divided, as before n N 
. 

5 The dil worts are fermented as in 
winter, the ſmall worts are cleanſed when 
juſt creamed over. I do not uſe the hops 
for the ſtrong worts in the ſmall beer worts, 
this I do in winter only; I always chooſe 
to be at the expence of one lib. per quar- 
ter for the ſmall worts in this ſeaſon, which 
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with what are OPRAH. in the <p are 
ſufficient. 8 . 


By ufing freſh hops, the finall beer has 
a more agreeable taſte, and preſerves itſelf 
better 1 in this trying ſeaſon. 


Ales brewed in En are not allowed 
fo great a quantity of hops as in winter, 
not being required to be long kept, and are 
always broached as ſoon as fine. 


| The air of this ſeaſon being too warm, 
for the purpoſes of fermentation, the 
coolneſs of the night muſt be taken ad- 
vantage of, in order to. have the worts into 
the tuns at as low a degree of heat as poſ- 


| ſible, 


An hour or two before { un riſe 18 che 


coldeſt time of the day. 


A Brewing of Small Beer, Nov. 24th I 755 
air at 40”. | 

6 quarters malt next to amber, 

12 libs. hops, pale, 

Length, 3o barrels been. 


« & ) 
Tis Mafh. At 1 70. 
Maſhed one half vou, 
Stood two and a half hours more, 
Length, &c. in copper when up. 


2d maſh at 182. 
Maſhed half an hour, 
Stood half an hour more, 
Length, &c. in copper. 


3d maſh cold. 

Maſhed a quarter of an hour, | 

Stood three quarters of an hour more, | 

Length, &c. in copper. Ee 
Out at thirty-three barrels warm worts, 

cooled i into thirty I and was | Hotlhel | 
two hours. | 


When the firſt worts are up, oil in the : 

| hops and maſh them well together, put a 
gentle fire to che copper, which preſerves 
the worts from fading until all are up 
and made boil. Ferment, give or apply 
the yeaſt, cleanſe, &c. as was directed 
when treating of brewing ſmall beer in 
winter. | IS, 
I 2 ” A 


LL q 68,) 
n July * 1780, 


| air at 699. 
6 quarters of amber malt, 
I 5 libs. hops, | 
Length, 30 barrels beer. 


: 8 * * * 
* 'T . L : * * 


— — 


1ſt maſh at 17 1 
Maſhed half an hour, 
Stood one and a half hour more, 5 
9 Nc. 1 in copper. 


2d maſh at 1889, 
Maſhed half an hour, 
Stood half an hour more, 
Length, &c. 


3d maſh cold. 
Maſhed a quarter of an hour, 
Stood a quarter of an hour more, 
Length, &c. 

, Out th irty-three barrels warm worts, 
copled i into 30. 

Boil theſe worts three hours, and Fe 
divide the yeaſt, &c. as formerly recom- 
mended, = 


A 


662) 
4 Brewing of Porter Nov. 1 oth 1780 air 
„„ 
| 1 2 2 qu arters malt dried to middling 8 
144 libs. hops, North clays, | 
Length, 30 barrels porter. 


iſt maſh at 1659. 

Maſhed 2 hours, 

Stood one hour more, 

Length in copper when up, 12 berreis, 
Boiled one hour with one third of the 

quantity of hops, out at ten barrels warm 

worts, cooled i into ten barrels, © 


2d maſh at 180. 8 

Maſhed one hour and a half, 

Stood half an hour more, 

Length in copper 12 barrels. 

Boiled with one half of the hops, re- 
maining one hour and a quarter in the 
copper, out 11 barrels warm, cooled into 
10 barrels. 


3d maſh at 1600. 
Mafhed one hour,, 
Stood one quarter of an hour more, 
Length in copper 15 barrels. 


Boiled 


„ C9 
| Boiled two. hours with the remaining 
hops, and having the hops boiled in the 
former worts returned into it one hour 
before boiled off; out at 12 barrel 
warm worts, cooled into 10 and a half 
barrels. 


The proportion of the gauges of the raw 
worts and what they are when boiled is 
greater in this laft wort than in the for- 
mer ones, which is owing to the vaſt quan- 
tities of hops which remain in the copper” 
after each boiled wort is let off. 


The method of boiling theſe brown 
worts is different from that of pale worts, 
each wort is boiled with the hops by itſelf: 
This is highly proper, as thereby the hops 
are purged of their preſervative quali- 
ties, the quantity of 7 in thefe beers be- 
ing very great. 1 


The two ſtrongeſt worts do not perfect- 
ly extract the virtue of the hops; but, if 

returned into the laſt or: weakeſt extract, | 
the end is completely obtained, * 

2 WR 8 


| (7m) : 
4 ind of Porter June 3d 1780, air 
3 | 
7 12 quarters of malt Wallet brown, | 
96 libs. hops. 1 


| 


Length, 30 * 


it maſh at _—_ 
Maſhed one hour and a half, 
Stood half an hour more, 
Laugh, Kc. 

2d math a at 1 185 50 -F 

Maſhed one 1 

Stood half an hour more, 
Length, &6& 


30 * at 1650. 

Maſhed half an hour, 
Stood balf an hour more, : 
Length, &c. | 
Allow liquor far more "boiling » to 1 
laſt maſh, as at this ſeaſon the laſt worts 
are boiled one hour more than in winter. 
Ferment, &c. as directed. formerly. 


The heats of the ma ſhing liquors vary 
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672 * 
in che different ſeaſons, they are higher i in 


ſummer than in winter, a greater degree of 


heat in the maſh gives the beers a power 


of preſerving them wi in chat trying | 


ſeaſon. 


I now conclude my treatiſe on malting 


and brewing, which I hope I have deliver- 


ed in a manner more plain than any other | 


| heretofore publiſhed. I have not, in the 


whole courſe of the buſineſs, had recourſe 
to the deep reſearches of chemiſtry, nor in- 
termeddled in the abſtruſe A 4 and 
opinions of practical men. 


f : 
| bg fo +: 1 
2 3 7 ; iS © we & . 


What I have wrote is ſtrengthened by a 


long and fucceſsful practice in malting and 
brewing, in which I have had the ſatisfac- 


tion of having my malts and beers at all 
ſeaſons in the higheſt perfection; and thoſe 
who chooſe to follow the methods I bave 
given, will have the ſatisfaction to find 
that their malts and beers will be a com- 

fort to themſelves, and a pleaſure to their 
cuſtomers. 


